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The only Poet, modern or ancient, who, in the variety 
ef his characters, can vie with Homer, is the great En- 

lish Dramatist; of whom the elegant and judicious 
Lord Lyttleton boldly, but with no blameable exagger- 
ation, affirms, that if all human things were to perish, 
except the works of SHAKSPEARE, it might still be 
known from them what nian was. He has greater 
variety in this and in other respects, than Homer could 
have; for Homer was confined to heroic manners, and 
the uniform dignity of the Epic Muse; whereas the 
more ductile nature of the Drama permitted the English 
poet to indulge himself, without restraint, in comedy and 
farce, as well as in tragedy. 





Dr. Beattie. 


ANALYSIS OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 


[Centinued.]} 

In perusing this play, every reader will be pro- 
bably directed to.a remark, which is equally appli- 
cable to all the dramas of Shakspeare, and which 
possivly applies to them only. The poet neither 
charges one prominent character with the deve- 
lopement of the plot, nor makes him the hero of 
every important incident. He requires many agents 
to execute his design, and allots to each a portion, 
sufficient to rescue him from the obscurity, in which 
he might be thrown, by. the superior splendour of 
others. It is this circumstance, which renders the 
dramas of Shakspeare so difficult of proper repre- 
sentation, and which, in many of them, perplexes 
the prominent performer, in making the selection 
for the display of his own powers. The Dramatist 
must depend, in a very great degree, on the repre- 
sentation of his writings, for the perpetuation of 
his fame ; and while Shakspeare, by giving an im- 
portance to each ef the characters, thus needlessly 
creates his own obstacles on his march to posterity, 
he augments, by the same means, the toil and diffi- 
culty of his task. But his powers are ever-equal 
to his conceptions. If his range was through the 
whole province of created matter ; if he “ exhausted 
Worlds, and then imagined new,” he still soared 
with a wing that never tired, and gazed with an 
tye that never winked. “Ihe fleeting forms of na- 
ture could not escape his keen and rapid glance : 
obedient to his veice, she unlocked for him the 
secrets of her cabinet, and smiled on his exertions, 
While, with the pencil of a Raphael, he embodied 
alher forms. 

In this play, Shakspeare’s chief guide was Fan- 
cy, but Judgment was not absent. The revels of 
the Faities delight us; the zeal and the ignorance 
ofthe players amuse, and we are instructed by the 
horal mhaxims, with which the piece abounds. But 


hunber and the beauty and the richness of its po- 


Pehaps its peculiar character is to be found in the | 





etic gems. Passages may be noted, which, in 
grandeur of conception, in nervous delineation, in 
warmth of colouring, and in ease and sublimity of 
expression, have no superior in the whole range of 
Literature. niall snciaiatia 
The characters are drawn with abold pencil, and 
are faithful to nature. Helena may o’erstep the 


modesty of nature in the expression, but not in the © 


extent of her love. Hermia is a.correct portrait 
of many a maiden, who deems the opposition of a 
parent to her fondest wishes, an ample apology for 
confiding in the promises of a lover. Bottom is 
not an unnatural character. _ His fellow is found at 
every town-meeting of the mob. There are ever 
at those earthly pandemoniums, to be noted, block- 
heads, whose vanity prompts them to assume the 
direction in every idle scheme, and whose effron- 
tery is always proportioned to their ignorance and 
stupidity..—The strolling companies, so numerous 
in Britain, are faithfully characterized in this play, 
and Wall and Moonshine are neither unnatural nor 
over-lrawn. We cannot assert that the fairies are 
natural characters, but they are always consistent. 
In this respect Shakspeare never errs; and it is 
confirmation strong, that he never ‘introduced a 
character until he had embodied it in his mind, 
and established its duties; until he had given to it 
a local habitation and a name.” 

The plot of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, is 
“ wild and fantastical,” and its progress and deve- 
lopement are entrusted to the agency of supernatu- 
ral beings. The unities are perpetually violated, 
and neither chrenology nor historical correctness 
impose binding fetters on the genius of Shakspeare. 
Yet, with all these faults, as a captious Frenchman 
would term them, it possesses emphatically the 
power of pleasing, on repeated perusals, which, 
after all, is the great end of composition ; for, pupils 
must be allured to the temple of Wisdom by ways 
of jileasantness. If the path be rugged, or the tutor 
severe, the progress will be slow, and the desertion 
of the pupil will follow the slumber of the guide. 

The prominent trait in the character of the poet, 
is invention, and Shakspeare’s invention was bound- 
less. He has, however, discovered it more in the 
incidents and machinery of his plays» than in their 
plots, which are often borrowed from the page of 
history, or the tales of the times. It is suggested 
by his most toilsome commentator, that the hint of 
this play was found in the Knight’s tale of Chaucer, 
and thence it is that Shakspeare speaks of ‘Theseus 
as Duke of ATHENS, atitle which is not to be found 


in Thucydides, or Plutarch. No one, however, will | 


notice Shakspeare’s borrowing of his plots, with 
a view to lessen his fame, for he who created worlds, 
could experience 10 ‘difficulty im the creation of a 
fable. If he found one which pleased him, he 
adopted it. Ifthe mere sketch were furnished, he 
made it the foundation of his awn, and when none 
offered, he touched thé canyass with his magic 
wand, and the fable grew. ‘ 

The scene of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
is occasionally at Athens, but chiefly in an adjoin- 
ing wood, Dr. Johnson concludes his observations 
on it with a general description, which I shall 
transcribe. ‘ Wild and fantastical as this play is, 


| all the parts in their various modes are well writ. | 
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ten, and give the kind of pleasure which the author 
designed. Fairies in his time were much in fash- 
ion; common tradition had made them faimiliar, 
and Spenser’s poem had made them great.” 


[To be Gontinued.} 
Es 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. . 
LEGAL CHARACTERS. 
[ Concluded. } 





Nec vos decebit offendi, si quid forté aures vestras 
perstringet, cum sciatis, hanc esse ejusmodi sermonum 
legem, judicium animi citra damnum affectus proferre. 

ey (Tac: De C, C. Eloq:) 


If we look through the whole circle of secular 
employments, I know not of a condition, more 
noble in the pursuit, or more ample in the reward, 
than that of the Lawyer, with certain modifications. 
I speak of one, who, by an honourable exertion of 
vigorous talent and untiring toil, has attained the 
summit of his profession ; whose dignified charac- 
ter and domestic virtues shed additional lustre on 
a well-earned fame;. whose heart is alive to all the 
finer impulses of our nature, and whese hours of 
relaxation from business, are devoted to the culture 
of letters and the delights of social converse. His 
personal authority reaches and binds every rank 
and description of men; wealth, if he possess pru- 
dence, must follow in the train of reputation; he 
has within his grasp whatever offices of dignity or 
emolument his country can bestow ; the professors 
of Law have seized on all the passes to public ho- 
nours, nor can they ever be dispossessed, as long 
as reason or authority continue to preponderate, or 
until another order shall arise in the state, with su- 
perior endowments and cultivation, united to more 
copious means of diffusing and perpetuating their 
influence. No man, however eligible his situation 
in other respects, can reach or maintain a distin- 
guished rank at the bar, without the seducements 
of brilliant genius, or the aid of extensive legal ac- 
quirements; his retrospect can, therefore, never 
fail to infuse that delightful, scif-approbation, which 
must attefid a consciousness of owing his elevation 
to the unassisted energy of merit: the temple of 
his fame rises before him, and towers to comple- 
tion, solid in its structure and permanent in its ma- 
terials, his safeguard against the assaults of envy 
or malice, the work of his own hands, the pride and 
solace of his existence, the fairest inheritance of 
his children. The scene of his labours, becomes 
the theatre of his*glory; the fullness of his reward 
consists, not only in the unrivalled independence 
of his character, in his importance to the commu. 
hity, in the deference paid to the ascendancy of his 
genius, but in the exercise of his functions, in the 
prompt exertion of his powers so grateful to the 
mind, in those intellectual contests, wherein, as it 
appears to me, victory must yield more substantial 
gratification, than all the splendid honeurs and 
gorgeous pageantry of a Koman triumph. I can 
conceive nothing in lile, productive of more exqui- 
site delight, or more satisfactory to rational ambi- 
tion, than the situation of such « character, when.a 
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ereat occasion, such as this country has recently 
vitnessed, summons forth all the energies of his 
mind; when, delegated to hold the mirror up to 
political corruption, and strike her aghast with her 
own image, in all the horrors of its deformity; to 
shield aged patriotism and exalted ability, from the 
lawless violence of a persecutine: faction, and at the 
same time to uphold the dignity of the Judiciai sta- 
tion, and the constitution of his country; he enters 
on the performance of his duty with due prepara- 
tion; when animated by his subject, and conscious 
of his powers, his breast expands with the plenitude 
of his matter, and heaves, like that of the Sybil, 
with the inspiration of the God: when every eye 
is fixed in suspense, every ear erect with attention, 
every heart palpitating in unison with his feelings, 
and prepared to respond to the accents of his 
tongue. Should he, after a long devotion to the 
duties of his profession, retire from the turmoil of 
public, into the repose of private life, “ to enjoy,” 
as Quintilian expresses himself, in the last chapter 
of his work, “ while yet living, and remote from 
envy and from strife, a presentiment of that reve- 
rence which awaits the dead only ;” he abandons 
the field crowned with the garlands of victory; his 
retreat is not a flight, but a triumph; his house 
may be converted into a domestic tribunal, where 
the equipoise of Justice would be preserved with a 
steady and impartial hand, and indigence find coun- 
sel free from the insolence of power, or the rapa- 
city of avarice. 

This picture is not merely palpable to the imagin- 
ation. ‘he state of Maryland, but a few years ago, 
has seen it completely realised, in the person of one 
of its members, both in the splendour of his pro- 
fessional career, and the beneficence of his retire- 
ment. I allude to Daniel Dulany, a name “like 
the memory of joys past, pleasant yet mournful] to 
the soul’”—a name, never pronounced by an inha- 
bitant of Maryland, without that poignancy of re- 
gret, and deep sense of veneration, due to the 
remerabrance of transcendant abilities and great 
virtues, and abundant wealth, rendered ministerial 
to the best interests of humanity, during the term 
of a long and active life. Nothing is wanting to 
complete the portrait, in the character lam now 
about to delineate, ander the name of Su/ficius. but 
the last embecllishnient. --H ever he st.ould be in- 
duced to embrace the counsel of Quintilian, such J 
do not hesitate to affirm, will be the nature of his 
retreat. My impressions in favou- of this gentle- 
man, owe, perhaps, some portion of their vivacity, 
to the occavion. on which J first witnessed a display 
of his professional excellence. It was a case 
wherein he immediately succeeded Scaurus. The 
contrast was in the highest degree striking. The 
trensitionp, such as you would experience, in passing 
from the clear but cheericss light, communicated 
by the oblique. wintry rays of the * horizontal sun,” 
to the vital warmth and exhilirating influence of 
the “ Regent of the day,” when he “ culminates 
{rom the Equator,” and, 

‘With gentle penetration, though unseen, 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep.” 
I felt, as if suddenly transported from the “ track- 
ess plains, the unrejoicing wilds and icy horrors’’ 
of Siberia, to the vale of “Tempe, as it existed in 
the beatific visions of the poets, fanned by the tepid 
breezes of spring, gay with verdure, fragrant with 
odours, and raurmuring with waterfalls, where 
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Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace, 
The seasons lead in sprightly dance 
Tarmar tnirc | +}, ros 43) rnren hours > 
aoe s ai athe. J 4 ots A t > 
The zephyrs floating loose, the timely rain 
Of bloom etherial, the jight-footed dews 
And sofiened into joy the surly storms. 


nit, the 


Instead of the awiward gesture, the monetonous 
cadence, the languid and inanimate, though pressing 
and lumincus argument of Scaurus, my attention 
was at once arrested, and irresistibly enchained, by 
the attractions ef a commanding and graceful figure, 


of an eye flashing the wue Promethean fire, of a 
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| gesticulation such as is attributed by Cicero, to the 
Roman Sulpicius, “* ornamental, but at the same 
time adapted to the forum and not to the stage ;”’ 
by the varied and harmonious intonations of a strong, 
clear, and flexible voice, by the charms of a diction 
elaborately correct and studiously elegant, rapid 
without obscurity and rich without redundant deco- 
ration, enlivened by gay allusions, and sparkling 
with brilliant images. “ Vox cum magna, tum 
suavis, et splendida, gestus et motus corporis ila 
venustus, ut tamen ad forum non ad scenam insti- 
tutus videretur, incitata et volubilis, nec ea redun- 
dans tamen, nec circumfluens oratio.”’ 

I found the eloquence of Sulpicius like the fx>- 
cination of the Syrens, and that to guard against it, 
required no less than all the precautions of Ulysses. 
He advanced to his attack on the judgment, under 
covert of those strong prepossessions, which c¢le- 
gance of manners, probity of character, and appe- 
rent self-conviction, never fail to create in favour ol 
a speaker. His strict adherence to decorum in the 
whole tenor of his conduct, to the “ guid deceat,”’ 
the bounds of which, a prudent advocate will never 
overleap, however difficult to be traced, contributed 
to fortify those prepossessions, to give grace to his 
negligence, and even beauty to his defects. By se- 
dulously avoiding every thing that could in the 
slightest degree wound either the opinions, feelings, 
or taste of his hearers, and studying at the same 
time to conciliate esteem and respect, even when 
unable to convince, he rendered them the protectors 
instead of the judges of his cause. With the will 
thus preoccupied, and the imagination thus se- 
duced, the descent to persuasion is easy and almost 
imperceptible: you are fascinated by a charm, from 
which you neither can nor desire to escape; you 
are led captive, by a violence so gentle as both to 
subdue the wish and overpower the faculty of re- 
sistance. 


These estimable qualities are supported by the 
great object to which they must all be subordinate— 
a profound and intimate knowledge of every branch 
of the law. He is not merely calculated to play 
with the foil, but to wield the sword; not merely 
for the mock contest on the day of parade, but for 
the ** weather-beaten tent,” and the field of battle. 
Lhe promptitude of his memory enables him to 
bring forward, without delay, whatever is capable 
ef affording, eiiher to enforce or adorn his posi- 
tion; his authorities are always numerous and for- 
cibly applied; and his acuteness scarcely inferior 
to that of Antonius, in seizing the distinguishing 
or identifying feature of an analogous case, in 
“ streaming decisive day’’ on “the great, the ruling 
point”’ of similitude, often visible to no other than 
the microscopic eye of a subtle and experienced 
lawyer. His premises are generally laid with ad- 
mirable address; so comprehensive and remote, 
that to discover their bearing and extent, demands 
an opponent always on the alert, and whose pene- 
tration operates with the surety and celerity of in- 
stinct: when once admitted, or if not opportunely 
-xposed, his conclusions are deduced with a force 
and continuity, that render their effect irresistible. 
I was struck with an art, practised by this gentleman, 
in the commencement of his addresses to the jury, 
occasionally productive of some advantage, but not 
altogether consonant to the rules, prescribed for an 
exordium, by the ancient rhetoricians. With them, 
the orator was to advance cautiously and progres- 
sively; to conciliate the benevolence of his audi- 
tors, by a manifestation of distrust, not indeed in 














his own powers; he was strenuously exhorted 
never to raise expectations, which the sequel might 
not enable him to gratify. The architect was said 
to be unskilful, who gave a sumptuous entrance io 
a cabin, or exhausted all the riches of his art in the 
decoration of his vestibule. Sulpicius, however, 
sets out with the utmost hardihood of asseveration ; 
with a multitude of points that are all triumphantly 
to be established, and the most magnificent pro- 
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j mises, which the nature of his cause often ren, 


it impracticable to perform. After an iNgenioy 
and elegant display, he reaches his conclusion ate 
many of his points untouched, but not inde 
abandoned; for they are then regularly Assumed ag 
proved, and a jury, incapable of retracing the Dro. 
cress, or seduced by the bold assertion, of the 
speaker, bot unfrequentiy receives them jn that 
lieht. 

The discrimination and sagacity exercised } 
Sulpicius, in the examination and comparisog of 
testimony, convinced me that he had scrutinize 
human nature, with the eye of the lynx. There 
is no branch of a lawyer’s duty, in which distip. 
guished excellence justifies such favourable jp, 
ferences, as to the extent of his general information 
or tends so strongly to confirm a cherished opinion 
of most rhetoricians, that he should leave no regig, 
of the inteHectual world unexplored.  “ Sit bojj 
oratoris multa auribus accepisse, multa Vidisse, 
multa animo et cogitatione, mulia etiam legend 
percurrissee De Orat: lib. 1.” To extract truth 
irom the misrepresentations of ignorance, passion 
or falsehood, to argue from iacts to motives, and 
trom motives to facts, to unfold the latent pu. 
poses of the heart, he should be versed in eve 
department of ethics, he should thoreugly under. 
stand the springs of action, he should be familie 
with the whole system of probabilities; he shoul 
be acquainted not only with the simple and elemea- 
tal passions, but with all their varieties of combine 
tion and accident, not only with the primitive 
colours, but with all the lighter shades of chara. 
ter. ‘The stores ef polite literature, which Sul 
cius has found leisure to accumulate, notwithstané 
ing his extensive practicé, give him in comma 
with Crassus, a marked superiority over all his 
competitors, in that which Cicero denominates the 
distinguishing feature, and paramount quality of 
eloquence—the talent of amplification. “Summ 
autem laus amplificare rem ornando—eloquentem 
vero (dicere potest) qui mirabilius et magnificer 
tius augere posset atque ornare qu vellet.” [ 
speak of that faculty which gives extension ant 
force and dignity to reasoning; which embodiesa 
principal idea, and renders it, as it were, tangible 


} to the hearer, by the addition of sensible qualities 


and accessory ideas, by an aggregation of circum 
stances and attributes, by the vivacity of sentiment 
and the drapery of language. Pliny remarks tha 
our thoughts enter the minds of others like iron 
into a solid body, rather by repeated strokes, than 
by a single blow—* Utque corpori ferrum, si 
oratio, animo non ictu magis quam mora impr 
mitur’—An argument, however solid and forcible, 
may occasionally be of a nature (too speculative ot 
abstract) to be embraced by an auditor with the 
same ease and promptitud:, which would attend the 
+ comprehension of a regular series of geometricdl 
propositions. Recourse must then be had to at 
plification, to prolong the presence of the leading 





the merits of his cause, but in the competency of 


idea, until it has proportionably imbibed the self 
evidence of an axiom, and stamped the full im 
pression it was calculated to make. The attentia 
of the hearer must be kept alive, by enabling hit 
to dwell on it, for that portion of time, which } 
tardy conception may require, by reproducing it 
the imagination and the heart, in new and mo! 
striking forms, by calling in the aid of image! 
and illustration. 

It is observed, I think, by Tacitus, in his dialogtt 
on the decline of Roman eloquence, that orate 
of preeminent abilities, bear to each other a gent 
ral and remote similitude; that there exists ! 
family-likeness in their genius, however it mal 
take a distinct colour from the specific qualities ° 
the men. This family-likeness must be alread 
perceptible to the reader, in the portraits of SulP 
cius and Crassus; I shall conclude by indulgit 
myself in attempting to trace, not all the mut 
shades of difference, but some of the discrimia 
| ing hues, which must immediately strike a 0% 
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server. Sulpicius has more of the pomp and 
rodigality of phrase ; his diction is more elaborate 
and artificial in its texture, his gesture more varl- 
ed and impetuous; he has more of professional 
dexterity, more of the pleader in his attention to 
the minutiz and technical resources of his art. 
Crassus accustomed to embrace a more spacious 
horizon, from his habits end political elevation, 
seems to look down from the same eminence, even 
amid the dust of the car: the habits of the lawyer 
jose all their grossness, in the liberality and com- 
rehension of the statesman; with equal opulence 
of language, with an imagination still more luxu- 
rant, and an action at once graceful and dignified, 
he is Jess studious of displaying their power, deals 
jegs in the luxury of words, is more frugal of orna- 
ment, more simple and concise, but more nervous 
and energetic— 

« No specious swell, no frothy ce of words 

Falls on the cheated ear; no study’d maze 

Of declamation, to perplex the right 

He dark’ning throws around; safe in itself, 

In its own force, all powerful reason speaks.” 


The one may be said to brandish his arms with 
more grace, the other closes them with more 
vigour, and strikes with more force. The one 

ints, the other engraves. The one may be com- 

red to the flash of iightning, that irradiates but 
communicates no warmth: the other, to a stream 
of lijuid fire, which at once vivifies and inflames, 
pierces every recess, and rives every corner of the 
heart. The eloquence of the one, seems indebted 
to the aid of cosmetics, for something of the beau- 
ty of its complexion: that of the other, owes its 
roseat bloom to the native strength of the frame, 
to the genuine glow of health, to the suffusion of 
the pure blood flowing in the veins. In listening 
to Sulpicius, you never cease to admire the speaker: 
With Crassus, you Mnmediately lose sight of the 
advocate, and think only of the cause; you follow 
him like the eagle in his flight, without knowing 
how he has quitted the earth; you have no time to 
breath,——not a moment to reflect on the genies or 
the art that hurries you irretistibly along, that en- 
ists you under the banners of his client, until the 
intended effect is produced, and the tumult of pas- 
sion has subsided: he advances to the vindication 
of justice, such as I saw him in the case mention- 
ed in the sketch of his character, and such as 
Cicero pictures himself when entering upon the 
defence of Flaccus,—ardent and inflamed,‘ ardens 
et inlaummatus:” he becomes the mere organ of 
his cause ; he neither appears to supply the dress, 
to regulate the order, or govern the connexion of 
his ideas; every thought seems to spring from the 
subject, and every expression to suit the thought. 
Sulpicius has feeling ; but he wants that keen sen- 
sibility, that profound and visibie impression of 
right, that divine enthusiasm of soul, which ena- 
bles the other to probe to the bottom and rouse all 
the slumbering sympathies of the heart; to elec- 
trily his audience, and Jeague with himself every 
Wish and every emotion. 

+ 

“ Conviction breathes conviction; to the heart 
Pour’d ardent forth in eloguence unbid 
The heart attends.” 


o> 
BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

A SKETCH OF THK LIFE OF PETER MARKOE, ESQ. 

his gentleman, authorofmany ingenious poems, 
Was born in October 1750, at ‘Vortola, one of the 
British West-India islands. His ancestors had taken 
tefure in those islands, being forced to leave Eu- 
‘pe on account of their religious tenets. A pro- 
sehitor of his father left france, during the reign 
“ Lewis the fourteenth, and settled in Virgin 

Ar. <i. ; . ° 
wPda, Or (as it is generally called) Spanish town. 
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‘A predecessor by his mother’s side fled from Irc- 

land, in the protectorship of Oliver Cromwell, and 
established himself in Tortola. The recollection 
of these family grievances, joined to a philanthro- 
pic disposition, which our author possessed in an 
eminent degree, induced him to espouse the mild 
maxims of toleration, a system to which he inva- 
riably adhered through the whole course of his 
lifes Being a real Christian,.from principle, he 
regarded every denomination and sect of Christians 
with brotherly love, and was zealous in taking 
every opportunity to relieve and assist tue unfortu- 
nate and distressed. 

In the year 1749, his parents were matried in 
Tortola. His mother was the widow of a Mr. 
Rogers, who dying without any male issue, left to 
her and two daughters, an equal property in a 
sugar estate, the produce of which, even in those 
days, was by no means inconsiderable. ‘They 
shortly after the birth of their-eldest son, who is 
the subject of the present memoir, settled in St. 
Croix, one of the Danish sugar islands. She died 
in 1755, being the mother of two children by 
Mr. Markoe, both of whom survived her. 


In the year 1758, our author was sent to Ireland 
for his education, having already made some con- 
siderable proficiency both in reading and writing. 
When in that - kingdom, he was placed in a family, 
one of whose sons was connected by marriage, with 
the family of Markoe., His tutor was the Rev. Mr. 
Patrick Hughes, who instructed him in the Greek 
and Latin languages. Of Ireland he always spoke 
in terms of the utmost respect, and uniformly en- 
tertained the greatest sense of \gratitude for his 
preceptor, and the family with whom he boarded ; 
indeed he was passionately fond of that country, 
and censtant in his eulogiums on the hospitality 
and social manners of its inhabitants. His poem 
on Ireland proves, that his attachment for that 
kingdem, was even greater, than for his own native 
island. In the year **** he was removed by his 
father to England, and placed in a boarding-school 
at Putney, a village about six miles from London. 
He made rapid advances in the several studies in 
which he was engaged, and soon displayed a taste 
for poetry, in which his genius far surpassed that 
of his fellow students. His images were lively 
and original, and his diction smooth and chaste. 
He abounded in those strokes, which shew a know- 
ledge of human nature ; and at the same time that 
he laughed away vice by the poignancy of his 
satire, he inculcated the maxims of virtue and re- 
ligion. 

In the year 1776, he became a commoner of 
Pembroke College, in the University of Oxford ; 
where he remained two years, and where he ob- 
tained a high degree of literary reputation. At 
this peviod he gave free scope to his favourite 
muse, and wrote several pieces abounding in hu- 
mour. Soon after he returned to St.'Croix, where 
he continued until the year 1775, when he again 
visited England, and became a member of the 
society of Lincoln’s Inns.—What proficiency he 
made in the study of the law, seems to be unknown, 
as he never practised it. In 1779, he again return- 
ed to St. Croix, where he resided until the United 
States had obtained their independence-—On that 
celebrated event he came to Philadelphia, and con- 
stantly lived with his father who had married, and 
established himself in that city, still retaining his 
property in St. Croix. 

The opinion which P. Markoe entertained of his 
own talents and character, is beautifully and pa- 
thetically expressed in the following extempore epi- 
taph. 


EPITAPH, DESIGNED BY P. M. FOR HIMSELF, I791. 


In want, because of all things not possess’d; 
Undiess’d, because he was not fully d/ess’d; 
He lived, till having gain’d his fortieth year, 
He little had to covet, or to fear. 











Whether by nature or by force he died, 
This question let his friends or foes‘decide. 
Nature on him some genius had bestow’d; 
To education something too he ow’d. 
Bold was his mind; but restless; scarcely aw'd 
By earthly laws, he only bow’d to God. 
If rash intemperance caus’d him of:’ to stray, 
If very seldom he was seen to pray, 
Thus faulty, be his memory forgiven; 
All earthly forms he scorn’d; but look’d to heav'n 
P. M.- 
=e 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT POLIO. 
CONSOLATION. 
TRANSLATED FROM IHE FRENCH. 


The great philosopher Citophilus, said one day 
to a lady who was overwhelmed with grief, and had 
just cause to be so, Madam, the queen of England, 
daughter of the great Henry 1V, has been as un- 
fortunate as yourself; she was driven from her 
kingdom ; she narrowly escaped shipwreck on the 
ocean; she witnessed the death of her royal hus- 
band on the scaffold. Tam very sorry for her, re- 
plied the lady; and she began to shed tears at her 
own misfortunes. 

But, said Citophilus, remember Mary Stuart: 
she entertained a very chaste affection for a galant 
musician. Her husband killed her musician in 
her presence; and afterwards, her good friend and 
kind relatien, Queen Elizabeth, who called herself 
a virgin, caused her head to be severed from her 
body, on a scaffold arrayed in black, after having 
detained her in prison eighteen years. That was 
very cruel, replied the lady; and she was again 
plunged in melancholy. 


You have perhaps, said the consoler, heard of 


the beautiful Joan of Naples, who was made pri- 
soner and strangled? I have a confused recollec- 
tion of it, said the afflicted lady. 

I must relate to you, said Citophilus, the adven- 
ture of a princess who was in my time dethroned 
after supper, and died in a desert island. I am 
acquainted with her history, replied che lady. 

Well then, I will inform you of what happened 
to another great princess, whom I instructed in 
philosophy. She, like all other great and beauti- 
ful princesses, had alover. Her father entered her 
chamber, and surprised the lover, whose face was 
all on fire, and whose eyes sparkled like a carbun- 
cle; the complexion of the lady was also extremely 
animated. The countenance of the young man so 
much displeased the father, that he inflicted upon 
it the most violent blow that had ever been given 
in his province. The lover seized a pair of tongs, 
and broke the fathet’s head, which was with difh- 
culty cured, and still bears the mark of the wound, 
The princess, in a fit of despair, leapt through the 
window, and dislocated her aucle ; and she at this 
day limps, although in other respects her port and 
person are admirable. The lover was condemned 
to death for having broken the head of a great 
prince. You may judge of the situation of the 
princess, when her lover was led to the gallows. I 
frequently saw her whilst she was in prison; she 
never spoke of any thing but her misfortunes. — 

Why then, replied the lady, will you not permit 
me to think of mine? Because, said the philoso- 
pher, you ought not to think.of them, and as so 
many great women have been so unfortunate, it is 
unbecoming in you todespair. Think of Hecuba; 
think of Niobe. Ah! said the lady, had I lived in 
their time, or in that of the beautiful princesses, 
whom you have mentioned, and if, by way ef con- 
solation, you had recounted to them my misfortunes, 
do you think they would have listened to you! 

On the succeeding day, the philosopher lost his 
only son, and his excessive grief almost threatened 
his existence. “The lady made ovt a list of all ti. 
kings who had iost their children, and presented i 
to the philosopher; he read it, found it perfect 
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correct, but his tears ceased not to fow. After a 
lapse of three months they met, and were surprised 
to find cach otherin so gaya mood. ‘They erected 
a beautiful statue to Time, with this inscription: 


Lo him, who brings consolation. 


CRITICISM, 
[From the Edinburgh Review. ] 

I'he W orks of the Right Honourable Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu: Including her Correspondence, Poems, 
and Essays. Published, by permission, from her 
Original Paptrs. 





These volumes are so very entertaining, that we 
ran them all through immediately upon their com- 
ing into our possession; and at the same time con- 
tain go little that is either difficult or profound, that 
we may venture to give some account of them to 
our readers without farther deliberation. 

The only thing that disappointed us in this pub- 
lication, was the memoir of the writer’s life, pre- 
fixed by the editor to her correspondence. In point 
of composition, it is very tame and inelegant, and 
rather excites than gratifies the curiosity of the 
reader, by the imperfect manner in which the facts 
are narrated. A biographer, employed by the sur- 
viving friends of his subject, cannot be presumed, 
indeed, to be altogether impartial; and an editor, 
who publishes the papers of a deceased lady dy 
permission of her relations, must usually have their 
permissions also for what he narrates of her history. 
As the letters themselves, however, are arranged 
in a chronological order, and commonly contain 
rery distinct notices of the writer’s situation, we 
shall be enabled, by our extracts from them, to 
sive a pretty clear idea of her ladyship’s life and 
adventures, with very little assistance from the 
meagre narrative of Mr. Dallaway. 

Lady Mary Pierrepoint, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Kingston, was born in 1690, and gave, in 
her early youth, such indications of a studious dis- 
position, that she was initiated into the rudiments 
of the learned languages along with her brother. 
Her first years appear to have been spent in retire- 
ment; and yet the very first series of letters with 
which we are presented, indicates a great deal of 
that talent for ridicule, and power of observation, 
by which she afterwards became so famous and so 
formidable. These letters (about a dozen in num- 
ber) are addressed to Mrs. Wortley, the mother of 
her future husband; and, along with a good deal 
of girlish flattery and affectation, display such a de- 
<ree of easy humour and sound penetration, as is 
not often to be met with in a damsel of nineteen, 
even in this age of precocity. The following letter 
m 1709, is written upon the misbehaviour of one 
of her female favourites. 

‘ My knight-errantry is at an end; and I believe 
I shall henceforward think of freeing of galley- 
slaves and knocking down windmills more laudable 
undertakings than the defence of any woman's re- 
putation whatever. ‘To say the truth, I have never 
had any great esteem for the generality of the fair 
sex; and my only consolation for being of that 
gender, has been the assurance it gave me of never 
being married to any one among them; but I own, 
ai present, Iam so much out of humour with the 
actions of Lady EI * * *, that [ never was so heart- 
ily ashamed of my petticoats before. You know, 
I suppose, that by this discreet match she renounces 
the care of her children. And Tam laughed at by 
all my acquaintance for my faith in her honour and 


understanding. My only refuge Is, the sincere | 
hope that she is cut of her senses, and taking her- 
{0} ) 5 


seif fer Queen of Sheba. and Mr. Mildmay for 
King Solomon. 1 do not think it quite so ridicu- 
ny weil imagine, are not 
y agree in the kind reflec- 

inders women fiom playing the 
it in their power.’ Vol. 1. p. 


, > a YY 
Jous; but the men, you m 
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We may add the following description of her 
Yorkshire beaux, written in the year after. 


‘ In the first form of these creatures, is even Mr. 
Vanbrug. Heaven, no doubt, cempassionating our 
dullness, has'inspired him with a passion that makes 
us all ready to die with laughing. ’Tis credibly 
reported, that he is endeavouring at the honourable 
state of matrimony, and vows to lead a sinful life 
no more. Whether purée holiness inspires his 
mind, or dotage turns his brain, is hard to find. 
Tis certain he keeps Monday and ‘Thursday mar- 
ket (assembly day) constantly ; and for those that 
don’t regard worldly muck, there's extraordinary 
good choice indeed. I believe last Monday there 
were two hundred pieces of woman’s flesh, (fat and 
lean): but you know Van’s taste was always odd: 
his inclination to ruins. has given him a fancy for 
Mrs. Yarborrough. He sighs and ogles so, that it 
would do your heart good to see him; and she is 
not a little pleased, in so small a proportion of men 
amongst such a number of women, that a whole 
man should fall to her share.’ Vol. i. p. 195, 194. 


In the course of this correspondence with the 
mother, Lady Mary appears to have conceived a 
very favourable opinion of the son; and the next 
series of letters contains her antenuptial corres- 
pondence with that gentleman from 1710 to 1712. 
Though this correspondence has interested and 
entertained us as much at least as any thing in the 
whole book, we are afraid that it will afford but 
little gratification to the common admirers of love 
letters. Her Ladyship, though endowed with a 
very lively imagination, seems not to have been 
very susceptible of violent or tender emotions, and 
to have imbibed a very decided contempt for sen- 
timental and romantic nonsense, at an age which 
is commonly more indulgent. ‘There are no rap- 
tures nor ecstacies, therefore, in these letters; no 
flights of fondness, nor vows of constancy, nor up- 
braiding's of capricious affection. To say the truth, 
her Ladyship acts a part in this correspondence 
that is not often allotted to a female performer. 
Mr. Wortley, though captivated by her beauty and 
her vivacity, seems evidently to have becn a little 
alarmed at her love of distinction, her propensity 
to satire, and the apparent inconstancy of her at- 
tachments. Such a woman, he was afraid, would 
make rather an uneasy and extravagant companion 
toa man of plain understanding and moderate for- 
tune; and he had sense enough to foresee, and 
generosity enough to explain to her, the risk to 
which their mutual happiness would be subjected 
by a rash and indissoluble union. Lady Mary, who 
probably saw her own character ina different light, 
and was at any rate biassed by her inclinations, 
appears to have addressed a great number of let- 
ters to him upon this occasion, and to have been 
at considerable pains to relieve him of his scruples, 
and restore his confidence in the substantial excel- 
lences of her character. These letters, which are 
written with a great deal of female spirit and mas- 
culine sense, impress us with a very iavourable no- 
tion of the talents and disposition of the writer; 
and as they exhibit her in a pointof view altogether 
different from any in which she has hitherto been 
presented to the public, we shall venture upon a 
pretty long extract. 


‘IT thought to return no answer to your letter; 
but I find Lam not so wise as I thought myself. 
I cannot forbear fixing my miad a little on that 
expression, though perhaps the only insincere one 
in your whole letter—I would die to be secure of 
your heart, though but for a moment:—were this 
but true, what is there I would not do to secure 
you! 

‘ I will state the case to you as plainly as I can; 
and then ask yourself, if you use me weil. I have 
shewed, in every action of my life, an esteem for 
you, that at least challenges a grateful regard. I 


‘ 


made no scruple of giving you, under my 9 

hand, an assurance of my friendship. Aftep all 
this, I exact nothing from you: if you find jt in. 
convenient for your affairs to take so small a fo. 
tune, I desire you to sacrifice nothing to me; | 
pretend no tie upon your honour: but, in recom. 
pence for so clear and so disinterested a proceed. 
ing, must I ever receive injuries and ill usage? 

‘I have not the usual pride of my sex; J ¢ 
bear being told I am in the wrong, but tell jr me 
gently. Perhaps I have been indiscreet ; I cam, 
young into the hurry of the world; a great inno. 
cence, and an undesigning gaiety, may pogsibj 
have been construed coquetry, and a desire of being 
followed, though never meant by me. I canng 
answer for the observations that may.be made oy 
me: all who are malicious attack the careless ang 
defenceless: Lown myself tobe both. I know not 
any thing I can say more to shew my perfect de. 
sire of pleasing you, and making you easy, than to 
profiler to be confined with you in what manner 
you pleased. Would any woman but me renounce 
all the world for one! or would any man but yoy 
be insensible of such a proof of sincerity?’ Vol, ; 
p- 208—310. 

‘ One part of my character is not so good, nor 
t’other so bad, as you fancy it. Should we eye; 
live together, you would be disappointed both ways; 
you would find an easy equality of temper you co 
not expect, and a thousand faults you do not ima. 
gine. You think if you married me, I should be 
passionately fond of you one month, and of some. 
body else the next. Neither would happen. I cap 
esteem, I can be a friend ;.but I don’t know whe. 
ther I can love. Expect all that is complaisant and 
easy, but never what is fond, in me. You judge 
very wrong of my heart, when you suppose me 
capable of views of interest, and that any thin 
could oblige me to flatter any body. Was I the 
most indigent creature in the world, I should an. 
swer you as Ido nowy without adding or diminish- 
ing. I am incapable of art, and ’tis because I will 
not be capable of it. Could I deceive one minute, 
I should never regain my own good opinion; and 
who could bear to live witb one they despised! 

‘If you can resolve to live with a companion 
that will have all the deference due to your supe- 
riority of good sense, and that your proposals can 
be agreeable to those on whom I depend, I have 
nothing to say against them. 

‘ As to travelling, *tis what I should do with 
great pleasure, and could easily quit London upon 
your account; but a retirement in the country is 


. ° 
not so disagreeable to me, as I know a few months 


would make it tiresome to you. Where people 
are tied for hfe, *tis their mutual interest not to 
grow weary of one another. If I had all the per- 


foundation for happiness. You would he soon tired 
with seeing every day the same thing. Where 


you saw nothing else, you would have leisure to 


remark all the defects; which would increase in 
proportion as the novelty lessened, which is always 
a great charm. I should have the displeasure of 
secing a coldness, which, though I could not rea- 
sonably blame you for, being involuntary, yet it 
would render me uneasy; and the more, because I 
knew a love may be revived, which absence, incon- 
stancy, or even infidelity, has extinguished ; but 
there is no returning from a dégoat, given by sa- 
tiety” Vol. i. p. 2i2—214, 

‘I begin to be tired of my humility: I have car- 
| vied my complaisances to you farther than I ought. 
You make new scruples; you have a great deal of 
fancy; and your distrusts, being all of your own 
making, are more immoveable iban if there were 
some real ground for them. Our aunts and grand- 
mothers always tell us, that men are a sort of ani- 
mals, that if ever they are constant, ’tis only where 
they are ill used. *Pwas a kind of paradox | could 
never believe: experience has taught me the truth 


~ 


a 





have trusted my reputation in your hands; I have of it. Yow are the first I ever hada corresponit: 


sonal charms thet I want, a face is too slight a 
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e with; and, I thank God, I have done with it, 
- all my life. You needed not to have told me 
i are not what you have been: one must be stu- 
“4 not to find a difference in your letters. You 
seem, in one part of your last, to excuse yourse:! 
for having done me any injury in posnt of fortune. 
Io I accuse you of any? . 

‘[ have not spirits to dispute any longer with 


you. You say you are not yet determined. Let 


me determine for you, and save you the trouble of 


writing again. Adieu forever: make no answer. 
{ wish, among the variety of acquaintance, you may 
find some one to please you; and can’t help the 
yanity of thinking, should you try them all, you 
won't find one that will beso sincere in their treat- 
ment, though a thousand more deserving, and 
every one happier.” Vol. i. p. 219-221. 
{ To be Continued. ] 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
May, 1781. 





fy dear Friend, 

I believe I never give you trouble without feel- 
ing more than I give; so much by way of preface 
and apology ! 

Thus stands the case—Johnson has begun to 
print, and Mr. Newton has already corrected the 
test sheet. This unexpected despatch makes it 
necessary for me to furnish myself with the means 
of communication, viz. the franks, as soon as may 
hee There are reasons, (I believe I mentioned 


them in my last) why I chuse to revise the proof 


mvself—nevertheless, if your delicacy must suffer 
the puncture of a pin’s point, in procuring the 
franks for me, I release you entirely from the task, 
vou are as free as if I had never mentioned them. 
But you will oblige me by a speedy answer upon 
this subject, because is is expedient that the prin- 
ter should know to whom he is to send his copy; 
and, when the press is once set, those humble ser- 
yants of the poets, are rather impatient of any delay, 
because the types are wanted for other authors, 
who are equally impatient to be born. 

This fine weather I suppose, sets you on horse- 
back, and allures the ladies into the garden. If I 
was at Stock, I should be of their party; and while 
they sat knotting or netting, in the shade, should 
comfort myself with the thought, that I had not a 
beast under me, whose walk would seem tedious, 
whose trot would jumble me, and whose gallop 
might throw me into a diich. What nature ex- 
pressly designed me for, 1 have never been able to 
conjecture, I seem to myself so universally disquali- 
fied for the common, and customary occupations 
and amusements of mankind. When I was a boy, 
I excelled at cricket and foot-ball, but the fame I 
acquired by achievements that way, 1s long since 
forcotten, and I do not know that I have made a 
figure in any thing sincee I am sure however, 
that she did not design me for a horseman, and 
that if all men were cf my mind, there would be 
an end of all jockeyship forever. J am rather 
straitened for time, and not very rich in materials, 
therefore, with our joint love to you ail, conclude 
myself, 


Yours ever, W.C. 


YO THE REV. MILLILM UNWIN. 
June 5, 1781. 
Dy dear Friend, 

If the old adage be true, that “ he gives twice: 
*ho gives speedily,” it is equally true, that he who 
hot only uses expedition in giving, but gives more 
han was asked, gives thrice at least. Such is the 
Style in which Mr. ——- confers a favour. He has 
Xt only sent me franks to Johnson, but, under 
Nother cover, has added six to youe ‘These last, 


fon. ye 
aught that appears by your letter, he threw in 
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of his own mere bounty. I beg that my share of 
thanks may not be wanting on this occssion, and 
that, when you write to him next, you will assure 


him of the sense I have of the ‘vbligation, which | 
is the more flattering, as it includes a proof of his 


predilection in favour of the poems, his franks are 
destined to inclose. May they not forfeit his good 
opinion hereafter, nor yours, to whom I hold my- 
sclf indebted in the first place, and who have 
equally given me credit for their deservings! Your 
mother says, that, although theve are passages in 
them containing opinions, which will not be uni- 
versally subscribed to, the world will at least allow 
what my great modesty will not permit me to sub- 
join. Ihave the highest opinion of her judgment, 
and know, by having experienced the soundness 
of them, that her observations are always worthy 
of attention, and regard. Yet, strange as it may 
seem, I do not feel the vanity of an author, when 
she commends me—but I feel something better, 
a spur to my diligence, and a cordial to my spirits, 
both together animating me to deserve, at least not 
to fall short of her expectations. For I verily be- 
lieve, if my dullaess should earn me the character 
of a dunce, the censure would affect her more 
than me, not, that I am insensible of the value of 
a good name, either as aman oran author. With- 
out an ambition te attain it, it is absolutely unat- 
tainable under either of those descriptions. But 
my life, having been in many respects a series of 
mortifications and disappointments, I am become 
less apprehensive, and impressible perhaps in some 
points, than I should have otherwise been; and, 
though I should be exquisitely sorry to disgrace 
my frierds, could endure my own share of the af- 
fliction with a reasonable measure of tranquility. 
These seasonable showers have poured floods 
upon all the neighbouring parishes, but have passed 
us by. My garden Itnguishes, and, what is worse, 
the fields too languish, and the upland-grass is 
burnt. These discriminations are not fortuitous. 
But if they are providential, what do they import? 
I can only answer, as a friend of mine once an- 
swered a mathematical question in the schools— 
“ Prorsus nescio.” Perhaps it is, that men, who 
will not believe what they cannot understand, may 
learn the folly of their conduct, while their very 
senses are made to witness against them; and 
themselves, in the course of providence, become 
the subjects of a thousand dispensations, they can- 
not explain. But the end is never answered. The 
lesson is inculcated indeed frequently enough, but 
nobody learns it. Well. Instruction, vouchsafed 
in vaid, is (I suppose) a debt to be accounted for 
hereafier. You must understand this to be a soli- 
loguy. I wrote my thoughts without recollecting 
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| occasioned you some solicitude. When I wrote 
the poem called Truth, it was indispensably neces- 
sary that i should set forth that doctrine, which I 
know to be true, and that 1 should pass what I 
understood to be a just censure upon opinions, and 
persuasions, that differ from, or stand in direct 
opposition to it; because, though some errors may 
be mnocent, and even religious eirors are not 
always pernicious, yet in a case. where the faith 
and hope of a Christian are concerned, they must 
necessarily be destructive; and ecause neglecting 
this, I should have betrayed my subject; either 
suppressing what, in my judgment, is of the last 
importance, or giving countenance, by a timid si- 
ence, to the very evils it was my design to com- 
bat. That you may understand me better, I will 
subjoin—that I wrote that poem on purpose to in- 
culcate the eleemosynary character of the gospel, 
as a dispensation of mercy, in the most absolute 
sense of the word, to the exclusion of all claims of 
merit, on the part of the receiver; consequently 
to set the brand of invalidity upon the plea of works, 
and to discover, upon scriptural ground, the ab- 
surdity of that notion, which includes a solecism 
in the very terms of it, that man, by repentance 
and good-works, may deserve the mercy of his 
Maker.—I call it a solecism, because mercy de- 
served ceases to be mercy, and must take the name 
of justice. ‘This-is the opinion which I said in my 
last, the world would not acquiesce in, but except 
this, I do not recollect that I have introduced a syl- 
lable into any of my pieces, that they can possibly 
object to; and even this I have endeavoured to de- 
liver from doctrinal dryness, by as many pretty 
things, in the way of trinket and plaything, as I 
could muster upon the subject. So that if I have 
rubbed their gums, I have taken care to do it with 
a coral, and even that coral embellished by the rib- 
bon to which it is tied, and recommended by the 
tinkling of all the bells I could contrive to annex 
to it. 


You need not trouble yourself to callon Johnson ; 
being perfectly acquainted with the progress of the 
business, I am able to satisfy your curiosity my- 
self{—the post before the last, I returned to him the 
second sheet of Table-Talk, which he had sent 
me for correction, and which stands foremost in 
the volume. The delay has enabled me to adda 
piece of considerable length, which, but for the 
delay, would not have made its appearance upon 
this occasion—it answers to the name of Hope. 

I remember a line in the Odyssey, which lite- 
rally translated, imports, that there is nothing in 
the world more impudent than the belly. But had 
Homer met with an instance of modesty like 
yours, he would cither have suppressed that obser- 





that I was writing a letter, and to you. 


W.C. tien. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


June 24, 1781. 
My dear Fricid, 

The letter you withheld so long, lest it should 
five me pain, gave me pleasure. Horace says, 
the poets are a waspish race; and from my own 
experience of the temper of two or three, with 
whom I was formerly connected, I can readily 
subscribe to the character he gives them. But for 
my own part, I have never yet felt that excessive 
irritability, which some writers discover, when a 
friend, in the words of Pope, 

‘«« Just hints a fault, or hesitates dislike.” 


Least of all would I give way to such an unsea- 
sonable ebullition, merely because a civil question 
is praposed to me, with such gentleness, and by a 
mman, whose concern for my credit and character, 
I verily believe to be sincere. I reply therefore. 
not peevishly, but with a sense of the kindness of 
your intentions, that | hope you may make your- 


vation, or at least have qualified it with an excep- 
I hope that, for the future, Mrs. Unwin will 
never suffer you to go to London, without putting 
some victuals in your pocket; for what a strange 
article would it make in a newspaper, that a tall, 
weil-dressed gentleman, by his appearance a cler- 
gyman, and with a purse of gold in his pocket, 
was found starved to death in the street. How 
would it puzzie conjecture, to account for such a 
phenomenon ! Some would suppose that you had 
been kidnapt, like Betty Canning, of hungry me; 
mory; others would say, the gentleman was a 
methodist, and had practised a rigorous self-denial, 
which had unhappily proved too hard for his con- 
stitution; bat I will venture to say, that nobody 
would divine the real cause, or suspect for a mo- 
ment, that your modesty had occasioned the trage- 
dy in question. By the way, is it not possible 
that the spareness, and slenderness of your person, 
may be owing to the same cause! for surcly it is 
reasonable to suspect, that the bashfulness, which 
could prevail against you, on so trving an occasion, 
may be equally prevalent on eticrs. 1 remember 
having been told by Colman, that when he once 


dined with Garrick, he repeatediy pressed him te 





self very easy on a subject, that I can perceive has 
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eat more of a certain dish, taat be was known te 
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be particularly fond of; Colman as often refused, 
and at last declared he could net: But could not 
you, says Garrick, if you was in a dark closet by 
yourself? The same question might perhaps be 
put to you, with as much, or more propriety, and 
therefore I recommend it to you, either to furnish 
yourself with a little more assurance or always to 
eat in the dark. 

We sympathize with Mrs. Unwin, and if it will 
be any comfort to her to know it, can assure her, 
that a lady in our neighbourhood is always, on such 
occasions, the most miserable of all things, and yet 
escapes with great facility, through all the dangers 
of her state. 

Yours, ut semper, Ww. C. 
[To be Continued. } 


@N SUPERFICIAL FINE GENTLEMEN IN THE MILI- 
TAKY AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


[From a British Essayist.] 


There is a passage in Menander, frequently no- 
ticed by the moderns, which affirms, that the gods 
themselves cannot make a polite soldier. It has 
been justly observed, by those who have quoted the 
passage, that the ideas of the ancients must have 
differed from those of the moderns on the subject 
of politeness, or of the military order; for no pro- 
fession is supposed to be so polite, in modern times, 
as the military. 

But perhaps, in the present question, the true 
idea of politeness is not ascertained. If it naeans 
the graces of external behaviour only, the soldier 
of modern times has often a just claim to it; but 
if it means the polish of a cultivated mind, he will 
often be found greatly deficient. Tor though it be 
true, that the various company which he may see 
in the course of his campaigns, or in winter-quar- 
ters, may give hima knowledge of the living worid, 
of the prevailing manners, and the fashionable 
modes of address, yet it cannot give him a know- 
ledge of the history and nature of man, nor such 
a comprehensive, liberal, and solid turn of thinking 
as can supply the want of educations As he must 
ve much among strangers, he will find it neces- 
sary to make himself agreeable in his manners ; 
for otherwise, he would often want those comforts 
of hospitality, which, in his wandering condition of 
life, are particularly desirable. But if he had laid 
in a store of ideas by education, and subsequent 
reflection, his company would be more sought, and 
he would find a satisfaction, frem a due degrce of 
rational self-esteem, to which, with a mind totally 
destitute of literary elegance and philosophy, he 
must be a stranger. 

ut though, in consequence of long habit, strong 
parts, and much observation, he may acquit himself 
with wonderful success in the ordinary converse of 
une cay, and be esteemed a man of sense in the 
conduet of business, yet he will discover his defect, 
his want of education, whenever he is obliged to 
have recourse to his pen to communicate his know- 
ledee He will then no longer be able to conceal 
inciezance and inaccuracy by external grace, nor 
to compensate the defect of clearness, precision, or 
aveument, by vehemence of action or vocileration. 
Ife will often spoil good sense by bad expression, 
nid cause contempt, by blunders occasioned through 
benoraace of erthography. Nor let it be urged 
tat, in his profession, he will have no occasion to 
write; for every gentieman must, in the ordinary 

urs of human life. write letters; and profes- 
sional mien are often obliged to wrile more formally 
and exactly on professional and scientific subjects. 

It may net indeed be desirable, that soldiers in 
general should value themselves on learning, or 
make it their chief ambition to excel in Ictiers. 
fhe arts of peace, and the duties of a state of war, 
are so diifercut in their nature, and require dispo- 
sitions se diferent, that it is not easy to excel in 
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Julius Casar, Raleigh, and many others, afford in- 
stances to prove that an excellence in both at the 
same time, is possible as well as honourable. But 
in general, it is to be feared, that literary ambition 
and employments, carried to any great length, 
might have a tendency to enervate the soldicr, to 
give him a distate for the hardships which he can 
scarcely avoid in his profession, and to render a 
manly mind rather effeminate. Letters are only 
to be pursued collaterally with the grand profes- 
sional object. ‘They must not rival it, and much 
less supplant it. 

A competent knowledge of letters in the soldier 
is all that { maintain to be necessary ; such a know- 
ledge, as enables him to speak and write like a 
man of liberal education; such a knowledge, as 
enables him to seek and find amusement, in his 
leisure hours, in polite literature, and improvement 
in moral philosophy, in the knowledge of himself, 
and of the various duties arising from the different 
relations and connexions of social and civil life. 

It is to the want of knowledge and taste that 
much of the improper behaviour of military up- 
starts is to be attributed. Feeling themselves de- 
ficient, and unable to support a conversation on 
rational subjects, or to acquit themselves with 
credit in serious and important business, and at the 
same time, very unwilling, from the pride of their 
profession, to acknowledge inferiority, they find 
nothing remaining but arrogantly to claim, by 
noise, swaggering, blustering, and bullying, that 
attention, which they have no other method to se- 
cure. They cannot, perhaps, converse rationally, 
or behave decently ; but if you dare to shew them, 
tuat you think so, by the expression of a natural 
contempt, they can pull your nose, break your head 
with a catdiestick, or run you through with that 
unhonoured sword, which never knew an enemy, 
but at a tavern or coffee-!:ouse. The less a man 
excels in intellectual, the more he is inclined to 
exercise his brute orce; but can that part of the 
profession make peculiar pretentions to politeness, 
which is ready to give up its claim to rationality, 
without which there can be no real polish, though 
there may be a glossy vataish, which, in the eyes 
of the inexperienced, passes for a renuie lustre ? 

But though the military profession furnishes 
many tstances of illiterate fine gentlemen, of those, 
who cali upon mankind to admire and applaud them 
for accomplishments and graces merely personal, 
yet it by no means monopolizes the species. And 
indeed, in justice to the profession, I must acknow- 
ledge, that the reason why so many illiterute per- 
sons are found in it, is not that the profession, 
waich, from much leisure in modern times, fur- 
nishes pecuilary opportunities for improvement, 
makes them so; but that it finds them se; for who 
are olten selected for the army! ‘hey who are 
blockheads in their books, careless, idle, extrava- 
gant, and for that reason said to be fit for nothing 
eisee Add to this, that young men often obtain 
commissions so early in life, as to be weaned from 
their books too soon, to have a turn of mind given 
them utterly incompatible wih study; and that 
even those of the best abilities and dispositions are 
olten sent to the regiment, before they could pos- 
sibly have made an advancement in learning, sul- 
ficient to continue its effects on the subsequent pe- 
riods of lile, 


But illiterate fine gentlemen, I repeat, are by no 


means coniined to the army. ‘There are some to 
be found in almost every department; though they 
are not so freguent m this country, as they were 
before the Spectators appeared. 


present, your very fine gentlemen cousidered learn- 
ing as a disgrace, and with Hne estates, fine clothes, 
fine titles, they were content with minds as unfur- 
nished as those of their valets, or their chamber- 
maids. They could scarcely write a card or letter 
on the most common ailuirs, not even an invitation 
to a dinner. It was a work and a labour; and, 











' the most disinterested attachment to the cause, 


when finished, it was hardly legible, from the bag, 
ness of the hand-writing, and the incorrectnegs of 
the spelling; and by a strange perverseness, a Jet, 
ter of this kind was supposed to bear the marks of 
peculiar gentility. Beaus of those days, for of 
ther I speak, were indeed blockheads; but, ag jg 
they were not really ignorant cnough, they too, 
pains to display their freedom from what was then 
contemptuously called clergy, book learning, ang 
pedantry. 

The very name of pedantry was artfully contriy. 
ed by an association of con{cderated dunces, to con. 
vey ideas of terror; and, indeed the scholars in the 
universities had given too much reason for cop. 
founding learning with pedantry, by their scholas. 
tic jargon, and their attention to a’ philosophy, 
which was of no use in society, and which, whl, 
it prevented men from acquiring the agreeable and 
graceful accomplishments, supplied them with 
nothing of solid utility to compensate awkwardness 
and pride. 

But the case is now totally different. Men of 
rank and fortune bring up their children with Care, 
and bestow upon them every improvement, which 
their capacity will receive, and there 1s often found 
in the genteelest and most elevated circles of 0. 
ciety, the union of the fine gentleman with the 
polite and well-accomplished scholar. So that the 
illiterate fine gentleman will not now be kept in 
countenance, even in the regions of high life, 
where he once thought himself secure from con- 
tempt, and really was so, from the irrational and 
undistinguishing scorn of pedantry. 

If a man be illiterate from misfortune, he is an 
object of pity, but not of contempt, while he does 
not give himself airs of superiority, and look round 
{ur admiration. But in the present age, the fop 
without education, knowledge, taste, and a power 
of conversing with sense and spirit, must finda 
society of fops equally or more ignorant than him- 
self, if he would avoid derision, or if he hopes te 
gratify his vanity. 

=== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 


It is a common thing, says Mr. Pope, to talk of 
the great sibilation of the English language. | But 
is the Latin freer from it? We could find few in- 
stances of it among our own poets, equal to those 
lines of Ilorace, where the s occurs in nine subse- 
quent words, and twice in one word besides. 

Dum tot sustineas, et tanta negotiae solus 


Res ltalas armis tuteris, moribus ornes 
Legibus emendes. 


The First Consut’s malady is discovered te 
be hydrophobia, the symptoms are a strong aversion 
to water, shijifing, &c. accompanied with melan- 
choly, foamings at the mouth; a nausea at the sight 
of beef; violent desire to see foreign countries ; this 
last is usually cared by ¢traved. [AZ. Post. 

The ablest General which the soufi-mcagre 
Frenchmen ever had was a Turenne. [ Zozd. 

A Cockiey being asked what the Belles Lettres 
were, answered, those that the postman comes for 
of an evenmeg. { Tord. 


Sir Marmaduke Rawdon, ancestor of the brave 


and accomplished Karl of Moira, was a commander 
_ of the forces of Kine Charles I, in the civil wars. 
At the close of | 
the last century, and the commencement of the | 


He was Governor of Basing, and afterwards remov- 
ed to Faringdon; on which occasion he shewed 


. 


which he had embarked. For though the con 


' mand was of less consequence than that from which 
| he was removed, instead of expressing any dissalis 


faction, he declared, he was ready to take the com 
mand of a molchill, if it were for his majesty? 
Service. 
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An ingenious artist, considering the rapid de- 
grees bY which Ladies have proceeded im discard- 
ing certain useless incurmbrances, called clothes, has 
invented an wléersor frrocess for ridding these deli- 
cate creatures of an intolerable burden, which still 
sticks to them, their skin, His method of Slaying 
‘; both easy and expeditious; and the mode is 
called the Marsyas 1 gligée, or St. BARTHOLO- 


[Lon paper. 


mew undress. 








It is reported that the Karl of Stair is taking vi- 
eorous stefis to put the French to flight, should 
> , . : 6 
they find a danding-/lace on our shores. [ Loid. 


Copy of Verses left at Buxton Wells, by a dis- 
eonsolate valetudinarian. 


] pity such whom lost repose, 
Aad dire disease torment ; 
But, most of all, I pity those, 
Who to this place are sent. 


How great their pains—their patience great 
What ills they must endure, 

Who to these dreary wilds retreat, 
And hope from them a cure. 


These gloomy wilds and barren hills 
All rural joys refuse: 

To bathe, drink, saunter, take your pills, 
Are all that can amuse. 


The waters’ virtues will you vaunt, 
Can they all pains release? 

True, they may cure the ailing aunt, 
But how they pain her niece. 


What if they drive one evil out, 
They let another in; 

Suppose they cure the flying gout, 
They’re sure to give the spleen, 


With joyful haste I bid adieu, 
And hobble to my chaise ; 
Buxton, if nought can cure but you, 
I’m crippled all my days. 


For the insertion of the two following Poems no 
apology is necessary. They are eminently entitled 
to the attention of every reader who has a taste for 
the beauties of poetry- Zephyr, in the first, is 
allied to the Ariel of Shakspeare, and Mr. Camp- 
bell’s verses are fully equal to his Pleasures of Hope. 


ZEPHYR, BY C. LEFTLY ESQ. 


Zephyr! whither are you straying, 
Tell me where? 
With prankist girls in gardens playing 
False as fair? 
A butterfly’s light back bestriding, 
Queen bees to honeysuckles guiding, 
Or in a swinging hare bell riding 
Free from care? 


Before Aurora’s car you amble 
High in air; 

At noon, when Neptune’s sea-nymphs gambol, 
Braid their hair; 

When on the tumbling billows rolling, 

Or on the smooth sands idly strolling, 

Or in cool grottoes they lie lolling, 
You sport there. 


To chace the moon beams up the mountains 
You prepare; 

Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains, 
Mirth to share; 

Now seen with lovelorn lillies weeping, 

Now with a blushing rosebud sieeping, 

While fays from forth their chambers peeping, 
Cry O rare! 


THE EVENING STAR, BY Ts CAMPBELL+s 


Gem of the crimson colour’d ev’en, 
Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the closing gates of heaven _ 

Beloved star dost thou delay? 
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So fair thy pensile beauty burns, 
When soft the tear of twilight flows, 

So due thy plighted step returns, 

To chambers brighter than the rose. 


To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love, 
So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 

Sure some enamour’d orb above, 
Descends and burns to meet with thee. 


Thine is the breathing blushing hour, 
When all unheavenly passions fly, 

Chas’d by the soul subduing power 
Of love’s delicious extacy. 


O sacred to the fal! of day, 
Queen of propitious stars, appear 
And early rise; nor long delay 
When Caroline herself is here! 


Shine on her chosen green resort, 
Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 
And wanton flowers, that well may court 
An angel’s feet to tread them down. 


Shine on her sweetly scented road, 
Thou star of evening’s purple dome, 

That leads the nightingale abroad, 
And guides the pilgrim to his home. 


Shine where my charmer’s sweeter breath 
Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 
Where dying winds a sigh bequeath, 
To kiss the cheek of rosy hue. 


Where, winnow’d by the gentle air, 
Her silken tresses darkly flow, 

And fall upon her brow so fair, 
Like shadows on the mountain snow. 


Thus, ever thus, at day’s decline, 
In converse sweet to wander far, 

O bring with thee my Caroline, 
And thou shalt be my ruling star! 


Dibdin has thus ingeniously defined a nautical 
phrase. 


I’ve heard, cry’d out one, that you tars tack and tack, 
And at sea what strange hardships befel you, 

But I don’t know what’s moorings—what don’t you, 

said Jack, 

Man your ear tackle then and [ll tell you, 

Suppose you'd a daughter, quite beautiful grown, 
And, in spite of her prayers and implorings, 

Some scoundrel abus’d her, and you knocked him down, 
Why, dy’e see he’d be safe at his moorings. 


In life’s voyage sheuld you trust a false friend with the 
helm, 
The top lifts of his heart all a kimbo: 
A tempest of treachery your bark will o’erwhelm, 
And your moorings will soon be in limbo: 
But if his hearts’ timbers bear up against pelf, 
And he’s just in his reckonings and scorings; 
He’ll for you keep a look out the samé as himself, 
And you'll find in his friendship safe moorings. 


If wedlock’s your port, and your mate true and kind, 
In all weathers will stick to her duty, 
A calm of contentment shall beam in your mind, 
Safe moored in the haven of beauty : 
But if some frisky skiff, crank at every joint, 
That listens to vows and adorings, 
Shape your course how you will, still you’ll make Cuc- 
kold’s Point, 
To lay up a beacon at moorings. 


A glutton’s safe moored, head and stern, by the goat, 
A drunkard’s moored under the table, 
In stpaws drowning men wll hope’s anchor and out, 
While a hair’s a philoso; her’s cable. 
Thus mankind are a ship, life’s a boisterous mai 
Of fate’s billows where all hear the roarings, 
Where for one calm of pleasure we've ten storms of 
pain, 
Till death bring us ail to our moorings 


True music’s but enchant: 





Though fancy soar in rapid flight 
O’er towering reason’s fences, 
Truth speaks, and from their topmost height 
The heart calls home the senses. 

The hawk though hid from mortal sight, 
Exploring nature’s commons, 

Scarce shall the falconer’s lure invite 
Like thought, obeys the summons. 

So stray’d afar on folly’s tour, 
W ile pleasure the pretence is, 

The talconer heart to reason’s lure 
Calls home the giddy senses. 


Thus, since we're born in love to live 
To be a band of brothers, 

Each wetl earned blessing to receive 
And work the good of others. 

What if from reason’s path we stray? 
If venial the offence is, 

Soon tired of folly’s fluttering day 
The heart calls home the senses. 


Dibdin, the song writer, though for the most 
part he loves to trip it Zghtly on gay fantastic toe, 
yet sometimes appears with a serious look, and in 
an attitude of contemplation. 


Hence, fell discontent and its murmuring train, 
To darkness and Erebus hurl’d, 

That brood over grief, and for misery and pain 

Shun the rational joys of the world. 

The brilliant existence to prize at its werth, 
Let joy all our moments beguile, 

And, that nothing fallacious may sully our mirth 
Let it light up the face with a smile. 


The titter convulsive may turn toa tear, 
The grin, that displays even teeth, 

The giggle and simper seem mirth to the ear, 
While a heart ache corrodes underneath. 

But a generous smile none of these can controul, 
Free from passion, from sorrow, from guile, 

*Tis a prompt emanation that springs from the soul, 
Whose joys are best known by a smile. 


Be it ours then, with smiles to illumine the face, 
Given every delight to enhance 

And irradiate the mind, as the sun in its race 
Irradiates wide nature’s expanse. 

Let the day of fair reason succeed envy’s night, 
Every trace of pale care to beguile 

And prove, as the soul the glad features shall light 
Humanity’s portrait a smile. 


The new operas furnish us the following 


DUET, BY BRAHAM AND INCLEDON. 


Deserted by the waning morn, 
When skies proclaim night’s cheerless noon, 
On tower, fort, or tented ground, 
The sentry walks his nightly round; 
And should a footstep haply stray 
Where Caution marks the guarded way, 
Who goes there? Stranger, quickly tell? 
« A friend,” the word, “‘ good night,” all’s well. 
Or sailing on the midnight deep, 
While weary messmates soundly sleep, 
The careful wateh patrols the deck, 
To guard the ship from foes or wreck; 
And while his thoughts oft homeward veer, 
Some well known voice salutes his ear, 
What cheer ho! Brother, quickly tell, 
Above—below—good night, all’s well. 

British sailors have a knack, 

Haul away! yeo boys! 
Of pulling down a Frenchman’s jack, 
*Gainst any odds you know, boys; 

Come three to one, right sure am I 

If we can’t beat ’em, still we'll try, 

To make old England’s colours fly. 

Haul away, veo, boys! 


British sailors, when at sea, 
Hau! away? yeo, boys! 
Pipe all hands with merry glee, 
While up aloft they go; 
And when with pretty girls ashore 
Their cash is gone, and not before, 
They wisely go to sea for more, 
Haulaway! yeo, boys! 


British sailors love their Kinc, 
Haul away? yeo, boys! 
And round the bow! they love to sing, 





And drink his health, you know, boys 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LA COURONNE DE FLEURS,* 
IMITATED. 


As in my Thais’ arms I lay, 
And sweetly whil’d the hours away, 
A cloud pass’d lightly o’er my brow, 
And thus I said: “ Dear love, e’en now— 
‘Though well thy heavenly smile can pay 
For all that snarling critics say— 
There now, for aught I know, may be 
A hundred gossips o’er their tea, 
Who prate and sip, and sip and prate, 
(Lord how such odious fools I hate!) 
And, in tea-party language, style 
My playful sonnets rude and vile. 
Such silly, chattering prudes, as these, 
May think and speak whate’er they please, 
For dear, ah! more than dear to me 
Is ev’ry verse, inspir’d by thee. 
To rouse the sleeping trumpet’s rage, 
And pour its fury on my page, 
With all the poison, which belongs 
To scandal’s hundred venom’d tongues, 
’*Tis quite enough, that love inspires 
My heart, with all his warm desires.” 


From the soft bank, on which we lay, 

She pluck’d the flowers, in wanton play, 

And, mingling all their colours, wove 

A crown so sweet, that even Love 

Could not such gales of fragrance breathe, 

As flow’d voluptuous from the wreath. 

“ See,” cried the witching fair one, “ see 

"The meed, which I award to thee, 

For strains of passion’s warmest sighs ; 

And I, ’tis Z bestow the prize. 

What! shall I ever hear it said, 

Beneath the laurel’s frigid shade. 

Debarr’d from fancy’s genial gleam, 

You linger’d in some moody dream, 

When love should, with each wild excess, 

Your rapt’rous waking visions bless? 

Forsake those dismal glooms, where grow 

No flowers, like these I now bestow ; 

He, he alone, such gifts as this is 

Deserves, who sings of Love and xrsses.” 
PHOSPHOR. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A FAIRY ECLOGUE. 


A fairy band beneath the meon’s pale light, 
With sports and harmony beguil’d the night; 
No sound disturbing weke the woods among, 
W hile thus by turns, as humour sway’d, they sung. 


1st, Fairy. 


The moon extends her evening ray, 
Ye Fays, come foot the hours away; 





* LA COURONNE DE FLEURS. 


Renversé doucement dans les bras de Thais, 
Lé front ceint d’un léger niage, 
Je lyi disois: lorsque tu me souris, 
Peut-€tre sur ma téte il s’éléve un orage. 
Que pense-t-on de mes ecrits? 
Je dois aimer més vers, puisqu’ils sont ton ouvrage. 
Cccuperai-je les cent voix 
De la vagabonde Deesse? 
A ses faveurs pour obtenir des droits. 
Suffir-il, 6 Thats, de sentir la tendresse? 
Thais alors sur de recens gazons 
Cuceillé des fleurs, en tresse un couronne. 
Tiens, c’est ainsi que je répons; 
Voila le prix de tes chansons, 
Et c’est ma main qui te le donne: 
Renounce, me dit-ellc, a l’orgueil des lauriers ; 
Laisse ces froids houneurs qu’ici tu te prope ses: 
li faut des «O1ronne ce roses 
A. gui peignit Vaawmur, et chanta les dais rs. 
Dorar,T. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


The glow-worm sparkles in the grass, 

In rings around him let us pass; 

Or to those ionely lilies go, 

That on the lake’s dark waters blow, 

Amid their downy leaves we’ll dwell, 

And softly wind the wreathed shell. 
2d Fairy. 

Such pastimes yield no joy to me, 

lar happier I prove with ye, 

Sweet voices of the summer breeze! 

Ye vivid blossoms of the trees! 

- Now with the humming-bird who roves, 
At morn through India’s gorgeous groves, 
Shaking the Cassia’s dewy flower, 

Or wandering in the Guava bower, 
Or oftener soaring aloof, 
Lost in the Banyan’s leafy roof. 


3d Fairy. 


Whene’er the midnight hurricane, 
With loudest uproar fills the main, 
And earth’s wide cultur’d face deforms, 
‘I dance upon its warring storms. 

And when the direful whirlwind sweeps, 
O’er forests dark and mountain steeps, 

T follow it with wild delight, 

Till wearied with its wasteful flight, 

Tt leaves th’ Atlantic seas in foam, 

And seeks its awful northern home. 


4th Fairy. 


With the fiery Gnomes I love, 

Through subterranean scenes to rove, 
And see the antic lightnings leap, 

Along some rock-roof’d gloomy deep, 
And often, not devoid of fear, 

I pause, with dreadful joy, to hear, 

While th’ imprison’d thunder raves, 

And bellowing tempests sweep the caves, 
And earthquakes from the realms of light, 
Sink cities’ to eteraal night. 


5th Fairy. 
I’ve wander’d by th’ unshaded rills, 
And steeps of Luna’s cheerless hills, 
Where never mortal sounds are heard, 
Where never flies the painted bird. 
Late roving beyond Saturn’s snows, 
Sudden, ’midst wheeling worlds, I rose; 
Oft in their golden flow’rs I lay, 
And bask’d the cloudless days away ; 
Or wiag’d up many an airy mile, 
And saw a thousand mornings smile. 


6th Fairy. 


The Fays now leave their secret bowers, 
And arched walks of forest flowers, 
With Oberon to dance and feast, 

*Till morning twilight streaks the east. 


Now fled the band, and straight with pinions fleet, 
Around the lilac’s slender stem they meet ; 

The radiant glow-worm shedding mimic days, 
Hangs a green lustre from its bending sprays, 
And aided by the fire-flies’ golden rays, 

A fragment feast of flower prest sweets displays. 
Great Oberon a lofty seat assumes, 

Bright in his face unfading beauty blooms ; 

tlis wings, that to the moon’s pale beams unfold, 
Are rich in purple plumage, edg’d with gold ; 

A rose-leaf’d canopy, with gems inlaid, 

Casts o’cr his agile form a trembling shade ; 

He gives the sign, and breezy voices sing, 

Notes frem the woodlark learnt by shade and spring, 
While rang’d in many a row beneath his view, 
His tiny courtiers ply the brimming dew; 

Gay jests go round, and whisper'd vows of love, 
And laughter shake’s the lilac’s leaves above. 


At length Aurora in the east arose, 
And wara’d the revellers to seek repose. 


5. 





POR THE POR? FOLR. 
Mr. OLpDscHOOL, 


If you are as great an admirer of a fine evening as] 


am, you will not think the following lines bombastic 
and if you do not, you will flatter their author by 
publishing what follows. 


WRITTEN ON A FINE EVENING, 


With tints far richer than the Tyrian dye, 

The sun declining paints the western sky; 

Lost is the splendour of his noontide blaze, 
Lost the mild radiance of his evening rays. 
*Tis so with man: he rises from the womb, 
Then shines awhile, and sinks into the tomb, 
Alas! how few, who to their zenith rise, 

And all their course pursue through cloudless skies 
The mists and clouds that, rising from the earth, 
Obscure the sun, receive from him their birth, 
’Tis so with man: the cares that cloud his broy, 
And all his mis’ries from his follies flow. 


Decuvs, 


FOR THE PORT FOLI@. 
Mr. OLpscHooL, 


Be pleased to arraign the annexed trifle at your triby. 


nal, and report a verdict. 


THE ADIEU. 


* Relentless fate! and must we part!” 
Cried Henry to his lovely Sue; 

** In distant climes my constant heart 
Shall bleed whene’er I think of you.” 


“ Cease, Henry, cease!” the maid resum’d, 
* Nor murmur at fate’s stern decree, 
“ Thy heart’s within my dreast entomb’d, 
* And mine hath ever been with thee.” 
AMERICANUS, 


FOR THE PORT FOL10. 


VERSIFICATION 
OF A DIALOGUE FROM OSSIAN. 


Ryno. 


The storms are hush’d, the pelting showers pass, 
Serene and tranquil is the noon of day; 

The sun gleams fitful o’er the waving grass, 
And through the vale the red stream werks its way. 


O stream! thy sound is music to mine ear, 
But sweeter is the voice that sounds afar; 

It is the voice of Alpin that I hear, 

He mourns the valiant who have fall’n in war. - 


Why dost tbou weep, O Alpin, son of song? 
Why thus thy melancholy music pour, 

Like the cold blast that sighs the woods along, 
Or sullen waves that tumble on the shore? 


Alfiin. 


My tears, O Ryno, for the brave are shed; 
Though tall among the sons of men you move, 
Yet must you slumber with the silent dead, 
Forgotten on the hills you lov’d to rove. Ss. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAM 
On a veteran member of the Red-Stocking Clie. 
Though on her cheeks no youthful glow 
Inspires a wish to win her, 
Yet if we credit signs belew, 
She has some warm bloed in her. 
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